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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Characteristics of C. M. von Weber. 
By Dr. Hermann Zoprr, of Berlin. 

It has become more and more common, in esti- 
mating artists, to consider the circumstances 
under whien they have produced their works. 
Yet few have thought enough of the importance 
of viewing these circumstances in the light of the 
special individuality, the temperament, the char- 
acter of the man, especially his mind and every 
intellectual influence upon the same. 

In this regard unquestionably WEBER and 
MENDELSSOHN, those two leading representatives 
of musical Romanticism, have much in Gommon, 
in spite of the great difference in outward mani- 
festation, and especially in the outward relations 
amid which they wrought. 

C. M. von WEBER, so far as Art was con- 
cerned, spent his youth in rather a wild and 
irregular manner, as his youthful compositions 
clearly show. Not until he studied, in company 
with MEYERBEER, under the Abbé VoGLer, 
was there more intelligence and clearness in his 
efforts, and here he received at least a genuine 
impulse in regard to contrapuntal studies. 

It is well known that Meyerbeer learned here, 
so to speak, as much again as Weber, in whom 
the consequences of a, not to be sure careless, 
but yet not well regulated education were very 
clearly manifested in his want of perseverance. 
In short he was, in this respect, to the regret of 
Vogler, totally outstripped by the tough pertinacity 
of Meyerbeer, and never could attain to the same 
eminent dexterity in harmony and polyphonic 
composition.* 





* For instance, the attempt at fugue in the overture 
to Euryanthe, which is splendid in invention, but 
lame in execution. 





Weber was, like Mendelssohn, of a feeble eon- | 


The 
consequence was mistrust towards himself and 
others, so that, much as his otherwise large and 


stitution, sickly, sensitive, and irritable. 


noble character strove to suppress it, he was not 
entirely free from envy. 

But being on the other hand, as we have said, 
full of a deep, noble and essentially true German 
feeling, he exhibited this latter very early in the 
urgent way in which he repeatedly conjured 
Meyerbeer—who in his first period inclined to 
the Italian taste and manner—and, when he met 
him in Dresden on his return from Italy, besought 
him with tears in his eyes to become German 
again in his compositions, and to remain so, and 
no longer deny his nationality—not considering 
at all, that he was here appealing more to Orien- 
tal than to German blood. But what was most 
remarkable about it, some peculiar fatality, or 
chain of harsh experiences, led this same glowing 
advocate of the pure German, this same Weber, 
in his later years, to lean to the Italian music 
more than any other native German composer. 

I but allude in passing to the real triumph 
which Weber celebrated with his Freyschiilz, as 
a geauine German national opera, which he was 
obliged to conduct at Berlin, (where he had be- 
come the king of Prussia’s kapellmeister,) fifty 
times within one year, and by the publication of 
which the house of Schlesinger in Berlin acquired 
the name of “the Freyschiitz house.” Various 
circumstances, to be sure, conspired to produce 
this most remarkable success. Besides his good 
fortune in a text precisely suited to his nature, 
which gave him an opportunity to provide a last- 
ing place for his favorite people’s melodies, col- 
lected in Bohemia and Ilungary, there was the 
excitement of the times, the period of the war of 
liberation ; there was the awakening of the Prus- 
sian, the German people, to a livelier national 
feeling than has been shown since ; these greeted 
this romantic opera as their own possession, all 
the more gladly, since a people inspired with the 
thought of self-emancipation, and consciously 
living in a heroic period, always inclines to the 
romantic. 

In short, Romanticism had aequired a various 
foothold in this opera; it even went so far, not 
reckoning some downright absurdities, as to lift 
up and adorn all the more the purely popular 
and purely natural element. But Weber, at the 
same time engaged in the composition of Korner’s 
Songs of Freedom, felt here in his element, and 
grew more and more at home in it; he revelled 
in it, like every tender nature, unconcerned about 
the causes of the success in this one case. 

All the more bitterly therefore was he soon 
undeceived and taught to recognize that he had 





been in a great measure led and borne along by 
circumstances, instead of (what. is indispensable 
to a great artist) standing above them and con- 
trolling them. In a distinguished Berlin circle, 
—TI am not sure whether it was at Mendelssohn’s 
or at Fouqué’s,—-he made the acquaintance of 
the authoress, Helmine von Chezy, who read there 
in his presence her opera poem, “ Euryanthe.” 
No spark could kindle up more quickly than 
this poem in the mind of Weber, so susceptible 
to all that was noble and etherial. Those tender, 
etherial, womanly rhymes, with their almond 
bloom, their chivalrous romance, their mystical 
demonic element, their splendid and darkly 
brooding intrigue! What a rich field for descrip- 
tion, for revelling in all the shades of sentiment, 
for melting melodies and awe-inspiring harmonies! 
There moved at that time in those circles a 
small reviewer, (Refendarius), in whom we meet 
soon after one of the sharpest musical heads, now 
world-famous as a theorist,* who shook his head 
and prophesied no good result from an opera 
text so full of faults, and especially upon the 
ground that the people’s first enthusiasm had 
passed, and that this middle age chivalrous ro- 
mance was already too remote from all our sym- 
pat hies, to take a lasting hold on many minds. 
But Weber listened to him with distrust; he was 
outvoted by Fouqué and Tieck, and finally ig- 
nored by all. In short Euryanthe was swallowed 
whole in this concio in pleno. Weber, naturally 
at the head, heard and saw nothing. They saw 
the lameness and the want of action, saw the ob- 
scurity and the unsatisfactoriness of the catas- 
trophe, saw above all that a successful lyric poet- 
ess was far from being equal toa drama. At the 
first representation in Vienna, these defects ob- 
scured the beauties of Weber's music. The 
Viennese, who in connection with the failure of 
important operas, such as the Jdemeneo of Mozart, 
his Don Juan, and furthermore the Fidelio of 
Beethoven, had earned a proverbial fame, not 
only let the Euryanthe fall completely through, in 
spite of the most carefully prepared performance, 
in which the first and most distinguished 
singers did their utmost to produce it in a worthy 
and successful manner, but the popular wit of 
the Viennese took compassion only too soon on 
the fatal title, Euryanthe, and changed it into 
Ennuyante. Indeed, when Weber made the 
trial of a second performance at Berlin, this wit- 
ticism pursued him there on wings, like a fate, in 
spite of the then extremely slow and difficult 
communication. Besides, the Euryanthe, at its 
first production in Vienna, was half as long again 
as in its present dress; for Mme. Von Chezy in 
her lyrical effusion could: not find an end; and 
* The celebrated Professor, Dr. A. B. Marx. 
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so it happened that the greatest beauties of the 
composition were overlooked and found fatigu- 
ing by the superficial pleasure-seeking public of 
Vienna, who had expected a second Freyschiitz, 
only with even more, if possible, of people’s 
music. Criticism chimed prudently in, and even 
among learned musicians this noble work found 
small response. Even Beethoven himself, at 
least at first, pronounced a rather hard judgment 
on it, although in the justest manner. He missed 
decision, firm carrying through of characters, 
found fault with the composer's revelling in soft and 
sweetish. melodies, and his ever ready “ back 
doors,” as he called those transitions with the so- 
called superfluous sixth* chord, which had be- 
come one of Weber’s hobbies, and characterized 
his overtures as potpourris and epilogues, faulty 
in as much as they might serve for postface 
better than for preface. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Weber's “Oberon” in Paris. 
Translated from Le Ménestrel. 


Till very lately the Carvalho management had 
proved its skill and success—two excellent ele- 
ments, no doubt, for carrying on a theatre. To 
day it has a new claim on us, and has acquired a 
right to the gratitude of the musical world and 
of true artists. Its revelation of Oberon will be 
accounted as a real mark of honor for it. Obe- 
ron, that last chef-d'euvre of Weber, was known 
to the public of Paris only by a few fragments 
executed at concerts, and by the overture, a ma- 
jestic preface, stamped with that fantastic poetry 
of which Weber's genius seemed to have concen- 
trated the essence. A few musicians alone were 
initiated in the treasures of the score, and hoard- 
ed them up in their souls. We are speaking of 
the musicians of Paris, for London has enjoyed 
the good fortune of hearing the entire work by 
the light of the feat. London had the first fruits 
of 1 cecenih & melancholy piece*ef good fortune, 
alas! sinee it was, also, Carl Maria’s dying strain 
of the swan. 

We know under what circumstances the im- 
mortal author of Der Freischiitz composed Obe- 
ron. After the success of Preciosa, the German 
managers, anxious to bring out the new works of 
this master, besieged his door to obtain operas. 

Ruryanthe followed very closely the score of*Pre- 
ciosa. This time success was counteracted by 
the complete nullity of the poem, to which it was 
inanaiite to listen without being wearied. 

libretto killed the music. 

Weber, who had become the spoilt child of the 
public, felt this failure very sensitively. His mel- 
ancholy character was affected by it, and, conse- 
quently, when asked to write a work for Covent 
Besian Theatre, London, he began by refusing. 
The perseverance of the envoy triumphed, how- 
ever, over Weber's will. 

“ When shall you be ready?” inqured the en- 
voy. 
“In eighteen months,” was the reply. 

The ambassador cried out at this; the time 
named struck him as too long. 

“J shall require three months to read the book 
of Oberon; three months more will be necessary 
for me to understand the plot of it, and I shall 
take twelve to write the score.” 

At the epoch named, he was ready. 

On the 2d of March, 1826, he embarked for 
England, already suffering from the first attacks 
of a complaint ef the chest, which was destined 
to allow im no repose till his death. On the 
12th of April, an eager crowd were awaiting the 
rising of the curtain at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Oberon obtained only a success d’estime, which 
has since increased. 

This blow to his amour-propre proved fatal to 











* For instance: (from B flat major to D major) 
with the chord: 6 flat, d, f, g sharp toa, d, f sharp, a; 
a very striking, softly sweet harmonic succession, of 
genuine romantic coloring. 
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Weber. From that day, the progress of the dis- 
ease which was consuming him became fearful. 
On the 2d of June, before the performance of 
Der Freischiitz, which he was directing, he wrote 
his wife a touching letter, in which he described 
his sad presentiments as to his approaching end. 

Three days afterwards, he had ceased to live. 

Oheron is the work of a master, and has never 
left the repertory of the German theatres. But 
almost everywhere, in Germany as in England, 
the execution is defective, as far as the vocal part 
of it is concerned. In assimilating this work to 
the French stage, the first and ruling idea was to 
present it to the public in a becoming and com- 
plete manner. Nothing could be more legitimate 
than such ambition, and the entire audience, 
ravished and enthusiastic, sanctioned the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise. 

But before paying each person the tribute of 
praise due to him in this revelation of Oberon, 
we must mention the valuable services and labo- 
rious efforts of the conductor, M. Deloffre. This 
excellent artist, during his long sojourn in Eng- 
land, had frequent occasions of hearing and exe- 
cuting himself Weber's entire score, fragments of 
which he had previously interpreted under the 
direction of OK ay No one could, therefore, 
be better calculated for the task, with reference 
to an exact acquaintance with the traditions, the 
secret of the details, and the organization of the 
whole. Assisted by his recollections, M. Delofire 
set to work, and has succeeded in accomplishing 
a formidable task-—-a triple collaboration ; he was 
obliged to help the writers of the libretto in the 
appropriation of the words; to consult and com- 
pare the German score, the original English 
score. and that of the library of the Conserva- 
toire,in order to begome completely imbued with 
the intention of the author, and to remain true to 
the text, to the music, to the various nuances and 
varieties of expression: he undertook this work 
by degrees. When all these materials had been 
well combined, there was still another task to be 
accomplished : the vocal and instrumental study, 


the labor of the rehearsals, and the direction of 


the orchestra. I[gepssant toil for three moaths 
and indefatigable solicitude—such are the bonds 
by which M. Delofire is associated with the fitting 
production of Oberon. The theatre will not for- 
get, and the artistic world will recollect it. 

The subject of Oberon is as naive as that of 
Die Zauherflite. What do we care about the 
king of the fairies separated trom his wife by an 
incompatibility of temper, or about the puerile 
love of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, for the daughter 
of the Caliph of Bagdad? Let us devote our 
attention to Weber's music, and enter on the con- 
sideration of a score which all Paris will wish to 
know. Let us listen to the splendid overture, 
commencing with the mysterious summons of 
Oberon's magic horn; a fine phrase of the violon- 
cello comes to lend a coloring to this introdue- 
tion ; it terminates by a chord fortissimo, which 
seems to separate us abruptly from the domain of 
fancy, and bring us back to the actual world. 
The allegro is full of spirit and grace. A melo- 
dious song of the clarinet, a phrase of violins 
taken from the body of the score, a return to the 
principal subject, and, lastly, the vigorous pero- 
ration of the violins, complete this admirable 
overture—which was encored, a thing . unheard 
of on the stage. 

The introduction of the first act, (the chorus 
of fairies), corresponds in coloring with the com- 
mencement of the overture. It is the same in- 
strumental design. Oberon’s air, which follows, 
affects the form of a recitative, except a_ single 
phrase with a melodic turn. ‘The vision of Rezia 
is formulated by a simple recital ad libitum, with 
a harp accompaniment. After this, there is a 
great scene between Huon, Oberon and the fairs 
ies, the finale of which is most energetic ; it re- 
quires a real tenor de foree—a singer who can 
give the high B flat from the chest to resist the 
masses which accompany him. Huon’s air which 
succeeds this scene is of a chivalrous character. 
The first part of it appears to be transposed half 
a tone lower. The andante, restored in the orig- 
inal mode, calls to mind the phrase announced 
by the clarinet in the overture. There is a great 





charm about this andante. The return of the 
subject is effected by a crescendo, and takes 
place in E flat, ending in a coda, quasi 4 U’/tal- 
ienne. As for the finale, it has been frequently 
executed at the Société des Concerts of the Con- 
servatory. Nothing can be more original than 
the commencement of hautbois and_bassoons. 
The duet between Rezia and Fatima is delight- 
fully spirited, and the march of the * Guardians 
of the Harem,” executed on the stage, in combi- 
nation with the choruses and the vocalisés of 
Rezia, forms a most pungent whole. 
A march which,in the original score, forms 
art of the finale of the work, is now introduced 
etween the acts. Weber here gives us, fortissi- 
mo, the introduction of his overture, a curious 
repetition, which will escape more than one hear- 
er. The chorus of the harem, which, in the 
second act is linked with this piece, is highly 
characteristic. Fatima’s arietta strikes us as 
somewhat vague in the first part, but the termi- 
nation is charming. It is followed by a quartet 
commencing as a duet in a very graceful manner, 
and ending in an ensemble borrowed from the 
principal motive of the overture. This quartet 
is succeeded by the invocation of Puck, a grand 
and admirable scene. The morceau of the tem- 

est is simply a enanene of genre, and may 
; compared to thatin the overture of Guillaume 
Tell and the Pastoral Symphony. Another 
master-piece, in a more tender style, is Huon'’s 
prayer. This piece, accompanied only by the 
tenors and th ct divided, produces most 
strikingly the effect of an organ. What a model, 
and what an example for many modern compo- 
sers, who seek their effects in the number of 
notes! We then have Rezia’s scene and air, a 
worthy counterpart of the great air in Der Frei- 
schiitz. The finale of the second act is well known 
to concert-goers, who will recollect the charming 
little duet between Puck and Oberon, with a 
violin solo, to which is linked the chorus of sea 
nymphs, a combination which imparts to the end 
of this act a most mysterious coloring. 

The third act differs greatly from the first two, 
as far as the musieal character and type are con- 
cerned, It seems as if all we hear now is merely 
light music, and pie®s in the comi¢ opera style. 
Fatima’s arietta and the following duet partake 
of this character; the duet terminates in a 6-8 
movement, written altogether in the happy spirit 
of Weber's rondos. The following trio forms one 
of the finest pages of the work. ‘We will say as 
much for the seduction scene, the principal mo- 
tive of which is remarkable for its grace and 
freshness. Lastly, a most original waltz, and the 
final chorus on the apotheosis of Oberon com- 
plete this magnificent score. 

We said just now that a tenor de force was re- 
quisite to resist the vocal and instrumental masses 
in Oberon. Such a tenor has been found: his 
name is Michot. The publie were as much sur- 
prised as charmed at the vigorous manner in 
which Michot, a pupil of M. Guillot, acquitted 
himself of the part of Huon of Bordeaux. In 
his air of the first act, so difficult to sing, the 
finale, and all the concerted pieces, he was most 
warmly applauded. Madame Rossi-Caccia, for- 
merly one of the stars of Favart, represented 
very conscientiously the character, rather young 
for her, of Rezia, the daughter of the Caliph of 
Bagdad. She sang her air in the second act with 
a great deal of animation. 

Fromant is an unsatisfactory Oberon, but we 
know that this king of the fairies who gives his 
name to the work, plays a very secondary part in 
it. To Mme. Borghese, (Puck), and to Mme. 
Girard, (Fatima)? we offer the most sincere 

raise. Both excellently accomplished their task. 
Ime. Girard sang her air of the second act with 
real expression. Her charming aria in the third 
act was encored; the suave and celebrated ro- 
mance of Puck, (Mme. Borghese), was also en- 
cored. Girardot undertook to enliven the audi- 
ence under the rather trivial type of Aliboufar. 

But to the orchestra belong the honors of the 
evening, for it truly distinguished itself. It reap- 
ed the largest share of the bravos of the audience, 
and it was but right it should. 

The mise-en-scene, likewise, enjoyed its ova- 
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tions; the scenery, the costumes, the tempest in 
the second act, the final tableau, the amusing 
scene in the compulsory dance, and the apotheo- 
sis, form a mostattractive sight. The magnificent 
score of Oberon has, we see, been surrounded 
with all theatrical splendor. Honor to the Thé- 
atre-Lyrique ! J. Lovy. 
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Operatic Composers and their Works. 
(From Fitzgerald’s City Item). 


Some musicians compose at such a rate, as if to 
give the world assurance of a “ plentiful season ;” 
and as though to provide against the inevitable 
“dearth” of original talent, the “ barren years” 
in the annals of musical art. 

There are others again who employ a lifetime 
with one single work, that is to make their 
reputation for evermore. Examples of certain 
composers of the dramatic art will prove very 
entertaining. We will only cite the most cele- 
brated of these names. The earliest and at the 
same time most productive composer of renown 
was Scarlatti, (1650-1725,) who managed to bring 
forth nearly 200 Operas; certainly none equal in 
length to the present grand Operas, yet very 
amazing to consider when we think of his 200 
Masses, 400 Cantatas, and so on to infinity! 
Such examples are, however, rare, although the 
Italian school has ever been remarkably produc- 
tive. Witness the labors of Piccini, (1728-1800,) 
and of Paisiello, (1741-1816), two celebrated 
composers who have had their day; the former is 
credited to the amount of 175 Operas, while the 
latter was contented with the modest sum of 150! 
However, such fertility was due to the good old 
times. Mandel composed no less than 42 Operas, 
and not one of them oo outlived him. His immor- 
tality is contained in 23 Oratorios, the brightest 
stars of which, “ The Messiah,” “Judas Macca- 
beus,” “ Israel in Egypt,” will long yet illumine the 
firmament. It is not generally known that Haydn 
composed 25 Operas, whose “ tongues are mute” 
to this day. Still, had he never written anything 
else but ** The Creation,” this alone would furnish 
him with a passport to immortality. The great 
reformer of dramatic music, Gluck, had composed 
over 40 Operas in the “dolce far niente” style of 
his predecessors before he opened his eyes to the 
fact—that he had done nothing yet for posterity. 
What a gigantic step in the history of dramatic 
art! The next ten of Gluck’s Operas were of a 
kind that will forever hand down his name and 
deeds to future generations. What Gluck had 
originated was then carried out and brought to the 
highest point of perfection by Mozart, who has 
perpetuated his name and fame in the pages of 
“ Don Juan,” “ Figaro” and “ Zauberfléte.” Next 
to Mozart should Beethoven be mentioned. His 
single Opera “ Fidelio” is worthy a niche in the 
temple of Fame. The genial Weber has created 
an Opera in * Der Freyschiitz” that will never 
die as long as Music is endowed with heart and 
soul. The Italian school was in the beginning of 
this century enriched by the illustrious name of 
Rossini, who contributed 50 Operas to the stage 
of his native country. “ The Barber of Seville,” 
and * William Tell” are his master-pieces. His 
success brought forth a host of imitators; of whom, 
only Bellini and Donizetti were the most remark- 
able. Of the two, Bellini had cultivated the 
Sentimental school with most success. Of his ten 
Operas (for he died in the flower of his life) 
“ Norma,” “Sonnambula,” and “I Puritani,” 
were most successful. The latter opera gave 
great promise of coming excellence. The pro- 
ductiveness of Donizetti was extraordinary. In 
a space of 30 years he had composed 63 Operas, 
which is an almost herculean task in our days. 
Of these Operas some 30 were successful, and 
many gave evidence of remarkable talent. 

The composers of the French school of the 
present day are headed by Auber, who has 
composed some 40 operas. Tis “ Masaniello” is 
a work of great dramatic excellence. Among 
the English composers, Sir Henry Bishop was the 
best and most prolific. About 75 musical dramas 
claim him as author; the best of them are: 
“Maid of the Mill,” “Clari,” and the “Miller 





and his Men.” Among the living, Meyerbeer 
stands lofty and unapproachable as Olympus, in 
the grandeur and variety of his operas. He 
favors no particular school, but combines the chief 
excellencies of each. His reputation commenced 
with “Il Crociato in Egitto,” (in 1825), and 
reached the highest point with “ Robert le Diable,” 
(in 1831) and * hes Huguenots,” (in 1836). 
But it must be remembered that Meyerbeer takes 
a period of five years to compose an Opera, and 
is besides the most careful of composers in keeping 
back every new Opera for some years longer, 
until a fitting occasion presents itself to have it 

roduced with the greatest possible ec/at. With 
Meyerbeer we close our list of remarkable men. 
Verdi is still a young composer who has much to 
do yet for posterity. At another time we will 
resume the subject. In the meantime we subjoin 
a list of the principal composers with their works: 

Auber, 40 operas; Adam, 30; Balfe, 16; Bellini, 
10; Bishop, 75; Boildieu, 31; Carafa, 31; Cherubini, 
31; Cimarosa, 76; Donizetti, 63; Fioravanti, 25; 
Galuppi, 52; Gluck, 50; Gretry, 60; Guglielmi, 80; 
Halevy, 31; Handel, 42; Haydn, 25; Herold, 26; 
Isouard, 39; Jomelli, 40; Kreutzer, 30; Leo, 28; 
Lindpaintner, 26; Lulli, 45; Marschner, 20; Mehul, 
49; Mercadante, 47; Meyerbeer, 18; Mozart, 18; 
Pacini, 69; Paer, 60; Paisiello, 150; Piccini, 175; 
Porpora, 24; Ricci (brothers) 26; Rossini, 59; Scar- 
latti, 200: Spohr, 12; Spontini, 25; Verdi, 20; 
Wagner, 8; Weber, 11; Weigl, 46; Winter, 54. 
oe 

Nonster Organs. 

The following table of comparative sizes of 
some of the largest organs yet built, will be of 
interest. ‘The number of stops given is intended 
in every case to represent the speaking stops only. 


Manuals. Stops. Pipes. 
4 1 000 










St. George's Tall, Liverpool, England....... 0 = 8, 
Cathedral, Ulm. .....cccccceccceees cdennves 4 100 7.000 
Marien Kirche, Lubec. .........005 Renee er: 38 &2 4.700 
York Minster, England. ..........006 ededeaed 3 80 8 000 
Cathedral, Rotterdam, (incomplete).......... 4 76 6.700 
do do (when completed). .... 4 92 7.000 
Cathedral, Merseburg.......-..ecceeseeuess 4 %5 3.000 
St. Paul's, Frankfort........... 3 74 6,000 
Cathedral, Halberstadt. . .3 74 5,400 
St Domenico, Prague -4 Th 6.050 
Cathedral, Seville. ..... a il 5.300 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg. 4 7 5.150 
St. Dennis, Paris............. ~~ a. 4.500 
St Eustache, Paris. ......sccccrcceccccccces 4 67 4.110 
St Sulpice. Paris. .....ccccccccccccscccvecs 4 66 5.000 
Abbey of Weingarten, .... 0... cece eee eeeee 4 66 6.775 
Church MTalbenstadt.......c.cceeeeeeeeeeee 4 65 4.250 
Cathedral, Benuvols. .o..ccccccccccscceccees 5 64 3.200 
Church, Griipingen. ........6eee eee hive-nde - 60 38.000 
NING 6 vccccorccnecvevensacqses it Coeees 38 60 408% 
PanOptivon, .... cc ccccccesccvccccsscccees 4 60 4.114 
St. Catherine, Hamburg... ......eseeeeeee 4 54 4.000 
Bremen Cathedral, .ccccctstee steccvecccves 8 69 8.672 
Temple, Boston. .....eeseereeeeseeeceeeees 4 6&6 386518 
Ashton, Under Lyne, England. ............- 38 55 § 8.000 
Great George st. Chapel, Liverpool, England..4 52 4.000 
Town Hall, Birmingham, Evgland.......... 4 62 4.000 
Concert Hall, Chester, England. ............ 4 52 = =£.600 
Doncaster Church, England. ......-.+ hedees 3 650 4,556 
PRR, PUP. 0 onc ccccsaseccccedsscossecs 4 48 8.000 
Metropolitan Church, Paris. .........660006 4 43 3.992 
Presbyterian Church, Savannah, Georgia....3 45 3,300 
Collegiate Institute, Liverpool, England. ..... 3 40 3,600 


+ — 





THE “OrGue ALEXANDRE.”—This instru- 
ment, played by THALBerG in his Matinées, and 
recently introduced with effect by Mr. G. W. 
Warren, the popular teacher and organist, in 
concerts at Albany, N. Y. is thus described in the 
“ Crotchets and Quavers” of the Albany Times: 


The “ Alexandre Organ” is destined to be as 

opular and useful an instrument in America as 
it is now in Europe. For small Churches and 
Chapels it is the best thing to take the plae 
of a good organ that can be obtained, (and much 
better than any sma/l organ.) and in such places 
will produce all the grand effects of a large 
organ. Thalberg has just introduced them at his 
Matinées in New York, and with the greatest 
success. The critics call it a small Orchestra, 
and under his magic fingers it can be nothing less. 
As it has been lately heard in our city, a little 
description of its capabilities cannot be amiss. 
The Alexandre Organ (or Harmonium) is made 
in size from one stop to fifteen, and varies in price 
from $35 to $600. The one used by Mr. Warren 
at the Concert just spoken of has twelve stops, 
which successfully imitate the tones of the Flute, 
Hautboy, Clarionet, Bassoon, English Horn, 





Piccolo and Organ Diapason. ‘The bass runs 
down to what is termed 16 ft. C, and all the 
effects of light and shade depend upon the blow- 
ing, which takes more skill than strength, A 
very oe, ots Ig thing, called the Percussion Action, 
is attached to the “ Flute Stop,” and with it the 
most brilliant passages ean be executed with all 
the —_—e and elasticity of a pianoforte 
action. The highest priced instruments have 
other like ingenious arrangements for prolongin 
tones, ete., and some have an extra key-boa 
with an excellent piano attached, (all in the same 
case,) and one was made for Liszt with “ Grand 
Piano” combined, that cost several thousand 
dollars. The tones are all produced by what is 
called flat reeds, which take very little room, and 
a pipe organ of the same power would occupy six 
times the space and would also cost three times as 
much as one of these fine little instruments. 
Alexandre & Sons, of Paris, the makers, have the 
greatest of European reputations and their cir- 
culars contain high testimonials from such men as 
Auber, Adam, Liszt, Berlioz, Thalberg and 
others. The same style of instruments, under the 
name of ‘“ Harmonium,” are now made in this 
country, but the quality of tone does not compare 
with the Alerandre Organs, which are received 
direct from the factory by Mr. Bernard, of New 
York, the sole importer, who has appointed Firth, 
Pond & Co. agents for New York, ie will attend 
to any order or inquiry on the subject. 











For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


A Note to “An Up-Country Doctor.” 

My Dear Doctor:—Since the publication of 
your letter complaining of the management of a cer- 
tain concert in Manchester, I have been waiting for 
some friend of Mr. Satter’s to come out and relieve 
him from the blame you attach to him in the affair. 
But as no one seems inclined to reply, I have taken 
it upon myself to say a word or two, premising that 
I do it only as an act of justice; for Ido not know 
Mr. Satter, except as I have seen him in the concert- 
room, and have no personal interest whatever in the 
matter. 

In your. letter, you take it for granted that Mr. 
Satter had a hand in getting up this humbug of an 
Eastern Princess, that he lent his name to give some 
prestige to her sham royalty, and that he deserves 
the castigation due for whatever insult might have 
been offered to Art on each repetition of the exhibi- 
tion. 

My Dear Doctor, you make a great mistake; in 
the city we understand these things better. Let me 
tell you the facts which seem to have eluded your 
observation, and then I think you will restore our 
pianist’s image to the pedestal on which it was wont 
to stand, and from which I conceive you deposed it. 

Some weeks since a person—to all appearance a 
geutleman—called upon Mr. Satter and inquired if 
he was free from engagements on three nights which 
were mentioned. On receiving anaffirmative answer, 
he stated that on those nights he wished to give con- 
certs in Lowell, Lawrence and Manchester, and 
would be glad to have Mr. Satter perform ; adding 
that Pinter, Stein, Heinicke and others would assist. 
Not a word was said of any “ Princess Kirmazinga.” 
He then offered Mr. Satter his own price, and the 
bargain was struck. Doubtless a similar manage- 
ment induced the other gentlemen to join the troupe. 
And it was only when the day of performance was 
at hand, that Mr. Satter knew that there was another 
name on the programme. He had but two alterna- 
tives: to play in the company of the “ Delhi Prin- 
cess,” or throw up his contract, at a forfeiture. 

A pianist must live, you know, Doctor, and that 
not on air. The sum to be received for three nights’ 
playing is not so inconsiderable as to be rashly lost. 
So Mr. Satter went and played; you tell us that he 
played well. If, now, he played so finely, did such 
justice to the authors whose compositions he under- 





took, and in no way slighted his share of the even- 
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ing’s performances, why should you charge him with 
aioss of feeling for true Art, with descending to 
“clap-trap,” and disgracing his high position? If 
you were repaid for your attendance, why should you 
deduct from the sum of your real enjoyment because 
of a humbugging manager? Why not charitably 
think that the man who could deceive an audience, 
might possibly deceive the performers ? 

At least, it seems to me that you might have de- 
layed your letter until you had learned the facts, on 
both sides. 

Hoping that your equanimity will not again be 
disturbed by a similar combination of incongruous 
material, and that I have succeeded in restoring Mr. 
Satter té’the honorable estimation in which you far- 
merly held him, 

T am, my Dear Doctor, 
Very truly vours, 
ADVOCATUS. 


Musical Goxnespondence. 


New York, Arnit 6.—With the exception of 
Ore Box’ Concerts, there has becn no musical 
event whatever, during the past week, to record. 
The Norwegian violinist has but partially recovered 
from his recent illness, and did not play with his 
usual brilliancy and effect; yet his concerts were 
fully attended, and gave general satisfaction. By 
the way, everybody may not be aware that the daz- 
zling diamond set in the end of his bow, and which 
flashes upon the eyes of his audience with every 
movement of the bow across the strings, is a present 
from the Duke of Devonshire, and is valued at quite 
a fabulous amount of money. Indeed, the market 
value of Ole Bull’s three favorite violins is estima- 
ted at three thousand dollars! 

Our bovine violinist is assisted at his concerts by 
Signors Gasparont and Granont, second-class Ital- 
fan vocalicts, and by Miss Vicrorta GILLER, o 
young lady ofits clfy, who has been attacked with 
an ambition to become a public singer. The lady is 
young, exceedingly prepossessing in appearance, but 
her style of singing”is better adapted for the parlor 
than the concert-room. Her execution is very good, 
and she sings with some taste, but her greatest fault 
is that, (owing most probably to timidity), she refuses 
to emit her notes with clearness. If you shut your 
eyes, you would think from the tones of her voice, 
that she was a musical Desdemona, whom some un- 
seen Othello was trying to smother. Until this fault 
be remedied, it is impossible to form a correct esti- 
mate of the lady’s abilities. 

The Harmonie Society give a concert to night, at 
which Dr. Loewe’s Cantata, “ The Seven Sleepers,” 
will be produced, Miss Marra Braiyerp taking the 
principal soprano part. A Jubilate and Te Deum, by 
GrorcE Bristow, will also be performed. Mrs. 
Ectrort, so well known in Boston as Miss ANNA 
Stone, singing the solos. 

The New York American Music Association, to 
which I have already several times alluded, is pro- 
gressing favorably, and has received quite an impetus 
in the accession to its ranks of Dr. Cuartes Guit- 
METTE as conductor. The next concert takes place 
on the 27th inst., when several new compositions, 
among them an elaborate Anthem by W. H. Wat- 
TER, organist @f Trinity Chapel, will be produced. 
This society is composed entirely of resident musi 
cians, and has for its chief aim the development of 
native talent; and Iam glad to hear that it has 
every prospect of ultimate success. It is, in my 
opinion, the most deserving of success of any of our 
musical societies. 

Mr. Scnmetsser, a pianist who appears to rate 
his own abilities very highly, and announces himself 
as the only pianist able to extemporize on any given 
air, that has ever visited this country, will give a 





concert on the 13th, assisted by Cora De W1Luorst, 
Signor More ti and others. 

Max Maretzex commences his opera season at 
Niblo’s on Monday next, with Gazzanica, Bric- 
not, Amopro and ADELAIDE PuILvipps, that very 
estimable young lady, and highly promising singer, 
who has never received, even in her native city, the 
credit as a vocalist, to which she is so justly entitled. 

TTOVATOR. 
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Beethoven's “Fidelio.” 
- (Conclusion.) 

We proceed bgiefly to describe the contents 
of the second Act. 

No. 11. Tt opens with a remarkable instru- 
mental introduction of some thirty measures, very 
slow, (Grave), in F minor, and sublime in its 
suggestion of a high soul languishing in chains, 
in dreary solitude and darkness. The loud, long 
bursts of the wind instruments in full chords an- 
swering to the low monotone of the strings; the 
plaintive exclamations of the 'celli, echoed by 
violins and oboes; the symphonic accompaniment 
of the drums (in minor fifths) to the wild dimin- 
ished seventh chords, &c., lend a singular impress- 
iveness to this prelude to the gloom of Flores- 
tan’s cell, and to the prisoner's touching recitative : 
“God, what darkness! O heavy trial!” and 
with a change of key, (to E major): “1 murmur 
not, God's will is just.” A beautiful modulation 
to A dat introduces the exquisite tenor melody, 

Adagio cantahii®, which forms a leading fea- 
ture in the “Leonora” overture, (No. 3). In 
this song all the tenderness and sweetness of 
Becthoven’s heart flow out. The words are: 


In the Spring time of my life, 

I dared to boldly speak the truth, 

And chains are my reward. 

Willingly I suffer every pain, 

And an ignominious end, 

With the sweet consolation in my heart, 
That I have done my duty. 

The musie quickens to an Allegro, (in F), as 
in a sort of “tranquil inspiration bordering on 
delirium,” the prisoner thinks he feels a softer 
air about him, and sees as it were an angel of de- 
liverence, in the form of Leonora! Such a scene 
demands the very best of tenors. 

No. 12 opens with a piece of “ Melodrama,” 
short, expressive bits of instrumentation preluding 
to the brief sentences of spoken dialogue be- 
tween Rocco and his new assistant, Fidelio, (Leo- 
nora), who have come down into the cell to dig 
the grave. Leonora: “ How cold it is here in this 
subterranean vault!” Rocco, (pointing to the 
prisoner), “ There he is!” L. “God stand by 
me, if itis he!” &c. Then follows the marvellous 
duet in A minor, Andante con moto, in which 
they proceed to dig, she watching the prisoner, as 
Rocco's back is bent during the prelude. The 
orchestral part, in dull; ponderous triplets, is de- 
scriptive of their work, and the contrast of their 
voices, (the old jailor exhorting to fresh efforts, 
Fidelio brave, but almost fainting), is wonderfully 
At length, with a struggling, upward 
roulade of the double basses, a great stone is 
heaved up, and on goes the work again to the 
same movement, shg more and more overcome by 
fatigue and terror, but still anxiously scrutinizing 


expressive. 





the poor prisoner. This duet, not difficult for 
orchestra or singers, is such as only Beethoven’s 
imagination could have invented, and cannot but 
be heard with thrilling interest. Indeed how the 
spell of this tragic music deepens and grows upon 
you with more and more intensity, as the dark 
drama proceeds! Musically and dramatically, 
nothing in the whole range of opera is more ex- 
citing than this whole Act. 

No. 13. A most lovely Terzetto, between 
Florestan, Leonora and Roeco; a sweet, flowing 
Allegro, in A major, smooth and melodious 
enough for Mozart, and yet the tenderness and 
depth are Beethoven’s. The prisoner asks heav- 
en’s blessing on the youth who shows such 
humane interest; Leonora, now persuaded 
that it is her husband, is agitated by heavenliest 
hopes, and fears; she has a bit of bread which 
she would give him; the jailer is touched, but 
hints it will not do, it is forbidden. Wonderfut 
is the modulation just here, as Fidelio coaxingly 
suggests: It can do no harm, it is so soon all over 
with him! The bread is given, and the Trio 
kindles to a brighter blaze of feeling. This Trio 
would be exquisite without the action, sung as a 
concert piece, if well accompanied; but with 
true, fervent, natural action, it is as pure a fasion 
of situation, character and music, as purely lyri- 
cal a moment, as any in Don Juan. 

No. 14. Quartet, Allegro con brio, in D. 
Pizarro steals in, throws off his dark mantle 
and reveals himself to the prisoner: “ Pizarro, 
whom thou wouldst have overthrown, Pizarro, the 
avenger, stands before thee!” The agitated 
music yields for a moment to a heroic, measured 
strain of horns and trumpets, as Florestan with 
composure replies: “A murderer stands before 
me.” — He lifts the-dagger, when Jyeonora throws 
herself before her husband. He flings the rash 
youth back; she covers him again: Todt’ erst 
sein Weib ! (kill first his wife !) she screams upon 
a high note—the climax of the opera. “ His 
wife!” “My wife!” exclaim Pizarro, Rocco, 
Florestan; the swift quartet proceeds, until 
Pizarro seeks to kill them both, when she pre- 
sents a pistol to his breast, and just then in a 
changed key (B flat) resounds faintly from be- 
hind the scenes the trumpet announcing the arri- 
val, (so dreaded by Pizarro) of the Minister. 
It is the well known trumpet passage of the 
“Leonora” overture. A few wonderfully ex- 
pressive bars, in which the wild delight of Leo- 
nora and Florestan: “ Thou art (I am) saved!” 
the mortification and curses of Pizarro, and the 


joyful astonishment of the old jailor find utter- 


ance, and again the trumpet strain rings nearer 
and louder. The quartet closes with a breath- 
less Allegro, like clouds flying before the wind, 
that sweeps the dull skies clear which is the 
only piece of music that ever reminded us at all 
of the quick part of the Sextet in Don Juan. 

Here our Boston Theatre performance closed 
—a mere dramatic, or rather, melodramatic close. 
But not so Beethoven; he never slights the end 
of a great work ; he is too much in earnest. 

No. 15. Duet between Leonora and Flores- 
tan, expressing the joy of meeting after long sep- 
aration: O namen—namenlose Freude! (O joy 
beyond expression!) It is a rapturous Allegro 
vivace movement of indascribable beauty, and the 
true Beethoven inspiration. Its animated rhythm, 
its alternate mingling and separation of voices, 
(which, now by short eestatic responses, and now 
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flowing together, seem literally to rush into each 
other’s arms, and then to hold each other off as if 
to realize the union with distinct assurance), the 
directness, simplicity and earnestness of the main 
melody, and then the delicious strangeness of the 
modulation with each new flash of thought or 
new shade of emotion ; all is full of joy and love 
and gratitude and wonder, of sense of trial past 
and heavenly reward, a whole eternity in one 
miraculous and glorious moment. 

No. 16. Finale. Scene the court yard of the 
prison. A quick and buoyant march, (in C), 
accompanies the entrance of the Minister and his 
train. The stage fills with men and women. 
Pizarro, as governor of the prison, accompanies 
the Minister; on the other side the prisoners 
come forth, with Marcellina and Jacquino. The 
march becomes accompaniment to a grand burst 
of full chorus: “ Hail to the day, the much long- 
ed for, yet nnexpected, when Justice and Mercy 
appear before the door of our prison grave!” 
Fernando, the Minister, (basso), announces the 
royal merey and deliverance to the prisoners, 
(they are supposed to be political prisoners). 
Again a snatch of chorus: “ Hail to the day!” 
Old Rocco comes in, leading Leonora and Flo- 
restan. The Minister, astounded, recognizes his 
dear, his noble friend, whom he had supposed 
dead. Rocco relates the plot and the deliver- 
ance; Pizarro is denounced. “ And Leonora,” 
adds old Rocco. “ Leonora?” “ Yes, the orna- 
ment of womanhood I lead before you!” Pizarro 
would interpose “two words,” but is silenced. 
The prisoner’s chains are taken off; it is the 
wife’s privilege to do it. In all this hurvied reci- 
tative, the orchestra keeps up a continuous move- 
ment, full of life and complex beauty; and 
finally the key gets back to the broad sunlight of 
C major, (the key of the Leonora overture which 
Beethoven intended to commence the work), and 
the whole concludes with a grand ensemble of 
chorus, with quintet of principals, in praise of 
Leonora and of Woman’s.high devotion, borrow- 
ing the first lines from Schiller’s “Hymn to 
Joy:” 


‘Who a gentle wife has won. 
Join he in our jubilee! &c.”’ 


The Italians (musically speaking). 
We find the following in the Transcript of last 
Monday : 


Musica FANATICISM.—Mr. Editor: Allow me a 
small space in your paper to make a few observations 
upon a passage in Dwight’s Journal of Music of April 
4th, in which it says: ‘ Surely the Italians had their 
triumph—they relished the performance marvellously 
well!’ T wish to inquire of the Editor of that paper, 
what right or reason he has to suppose that the Italians 
should relish the complete fiasco of that evening's 
performance? or to believe that they are so frantic 
and narrow-minded as to consider their music exclu- 
sively good, and all others “mean,” ‘ superficial,” 
** secular” and “showy,” epithets used by that same 


Editor on Rossini’s Stabat Mater? The Editor shows 


himself utterly ignorant of Italy and Italian minds. 
If he will take trouble to study the nature of the 
Italians a little, he will soon perceive his error. The 
Italians are cosmopolitic in their taste, and love the 
beautiful and good wherever they find it; and although 
they may have a preference for their own style of 
music, they do not for this consider all others worth- 
less, nor do they insult every foreign composer 
because they may not like his style of writing! 

I wish also to remind the said editor, that the 
Germans themselves (at least in Germany) have more 
respect and appreciation of Italian talents; and as I 
do not feel competent to give examples in musical 
matters, as I am not a musical man, I will only 
mention that the Germans are more learned in Italian 
literature and fine arts than any other nation; and 
there cannot be found a single German scholar who is 
not only acquainted with all the great authors, not 
only the ancient, but also the modern ones of Italy ; 








and they are more just and liberal in their criticism 
and appreciation of Italian talent than either the 
French or English, to say nothing of the Americans, 
to whom, with some rare exceptions, the knowledge of 
Italian modern authors of eminent merit, such as 
Gioberti, Romagnosi, Rosmini, Leopardi, and many 
others, is utterly unknown. 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, if I diverge from my 
subject, but I could not in any other way prove the 
fact of the German’s appreciation of the Italian’s 
mind, than by the examples of literature; for I am 
fully convinced that no German of any education 
would use towards Italian authors such epithets as the 
Editor of the Journal of Music, who is not a German, 
has used towards the greatest musical genius of 
modern times. Besides I consider it unfair to assail 
those who have not the means of defending themselves, 
who have neither newspaper nor men competent to do 
it; and if I have written these few words it is merely 
to defend my own country, so shamelessly slandered, 
and perhaps to induce some person, competent in 
musical matters, to defend that country which has 
always stood as the palladium of the Fine Arts, even 
in the gloomiest days of her political degradation. 
Finally, I cannot comprehend why the Editor above 
named should have used those words in that article; 
but I suppose that, as he has continually endeavored 
to drag into the mud the Italian musie, perceiving the 
sad fiasco in the execution of that really beautiful 
composition which has elicited his criticisms, (for I do 
myself consider it a work of superior merit!) he,Q 
his inflamed imagination, mistook all the foreign 
physiognomies which filled the theatre that evening, 
to be Italians sneering at him. But I assure him that 
he was mistaken, for they were Germans excepting 
two, a popular teacher of singing, and vour humble 
servant, who is not a MUSICIAN. 

Did anybody but this writer once suppose that 
by “Italians” we meant those born in Italy ? 
We used the term in a quite usual colloquial 
sense. The “Italians” in our mind’s eye that 
night were partly Italians, partly French and 
even Germans, but principally Yankees. We 
meant that numerous class of music-lovers, who 
think there is no music except opera, and no 
opera except Italian; and by Italian even then 
they mean the Donizettis, Verdis, that now 
occupy the foreground, with Rossini quoted 
occasionally for glory’s sake, but kept quite 
willingly in the background; for what chance 
does the ruling taste allow the “ Barber” or the 
“William Tell” in comparison with J/ Trovatore 
and La Favorita ? 

If there were but two Italians in the theatre 
(personally we could not vouch that there was 
one), it is the less likely that we should have 
referred to them. That would have been entirely 
too personal. And had we seen them, we were 
too deeply occupied in cultivating acquaintance 
with Beethoven’s music at first hand, to be study- 
ing its reflection in their faces. But let no one 

an 

tell us that the numerous class of exclusive, 
partisan admirers of the Italian 7’rovatore school 
of music did not enjoy their triumph that night 
over the fiasco of Fidelio! There is no denying 
that there are those (who talk in private and who 
write in public) who habitually sneer at all things 
German and especially at works of genius 
supposed to be too good to be popular. 

We assure our friend that we have the greatest 
respect for the Italian Art and literature, for Italian 
scholarship like his own (if he be whom we 
suspect), and the warmest sympathy with that 
Italian patriotism which we have unwittingly 
wounded in his own sensitive person. There is, 
or has been rather, an Italian music, too, which 
has our admiration. To go back no further than 
Rossini, we would that our Italian opera troupes, 
and their peculiar publics to whose tastes they 
cater, showed practically half as much regard for 
that great master as we feel. If the general 
report be true, Italy to-day has fallen below her- 
self in the respect of music; Verdi has usurped 
the seat of her Palestrinas, even-in the churches; 
music has become so much a matter ef mere 





temperament, that it has run out into a certain 
common-place trick of melody, florid cadenzas 
and effects, which are but the ringing of perpetual 
seeming changes on the same essential story. 
Rossini, who had ten times more genius, more 
invention than all his followers put together, 
(although he left off as soon he had once showed 
that he could be really in earnest, in his “ Tell”), 
is far less often heard than any of them. 

As to Rossini, our own readers do not need to 
be reminded that no journal in this city has said 
so much in praise of him as we have; although 
we have not been blind to the fact, which he 
himself confesses, that he rarely wrote sufficiently 
in earnest, and compromised his brilliant talent 
for the most part to the syren of success. Noone 
has done more to persuade an unbelieving public 
of the beauties of J/ Barbiere, of the truly noble 
character, as a work of Art, of “ William Tell.” 
No onc has oftener pleaded, and in vain, for rep- 
etition of such few performances as we have had 
of these. We assure our friend that that same 
“ German” taste, which leads one to love Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, listens with keen appetite to 
“ Tell” and to “ The Barber,” when our “ Ital- 
ians” par excellence declare them tedious, and 
cry out for Trovatore. 

And this brings us to Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
We are quoted as having applied disparaging 
epithets to that so-called sacred and, we admit, 
beautiful composition. Would it not be more 
thoughtful and more fair to quote the cireumstan- 
ces with the words? We were reporting of a 
performance of Mozart's sublime and solemn 
Requiem, followed immediately by the leading 
themes of the Stabat Mater, hashed up in the shape 
of an overture by Mercadante. Then it was we 
felt and wrote: “ After the Morart’s Requiem, how 
mean, superficial, secular, &c., seemed that Stabat 
Mater business!” Had it been the Stabat itself, 
opening with chorus, and all, we probably should 
not have called it mean. After the Requiem, 
what we heard was so in comparison. It was a 
great descent from one tone of feeling to another. 
The terms “ secular,” “ superficial,” &c., (in spite 
of our perception of the great beauties and occa- 
sional grandeurs of the work), are not unfitly 
applied to it at any time. It is the general Euro- 
pean opinion, the opinion of most musicians and 
appreciative publics everywhere, that the prevail- 
ing style of this Stabat is more operatic than 
sacred; and that in many parts, as for instance, 
the Cujus animam, the music makes its own 
sparkling plaything of the solemn words. But 
that there may be ® further question about it, 
we have the testimony of Rossini himself, who 
in aconversation with Ferdinand Hiller, at a 
watering place the summer before last, confessed 
that he never meant it for publication, and that 
he only wrote it “ mezzo serio,” in a half-serious 
style. Here is the passage from the conversations 
as reported by Hiller: 

“ But this excursion of yours to Madrid was 
the cause of your composing your Stabat Mater, 
was it not ?” 

“T composed it for an ecclesiastic, a friend of 
Aguado’s,” replied Rossini. “I do so merely 
from a wish to oblige, and should never have 
thought of making it public. Strictly Y Rem 
it is even treated only mezzo serio, and, in the 
first instance, I got Tadolini to compose three 
pieces, as I was ill, and should not have been 
ready in time. The great celebrity of the Stabat 
Mater by Pergolese would have been alone sufli- 
cient to prevent my setting the same text to music 
for public performance.” 
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German Orera.—Fidelio was followed last weck 
at the Boston theatre by two operatic medleys. On 
Friday evening a small audience were very agreeably 
entertained by extracts from four operas. First 
came the scene from the first Act of Der Freyschiitz, 
in which Max, (tenor), sings the air: Durch die 
Wiilder, durch die Auen, the wild music darkening 
and brightening as the evil genius Zamiel creeps be- 
hind or leaves him; and then Caspar, (bass), sings 
his drinking song, and tempts Max to go with him 
to the Wolf's Glen. Herr Beuriter was Max, and 
Werxticn, Caspar; and both quite inadequate. 
Then came that Minna and Brenda duet between 
Agatha and gay Annchen, (Mmes. Jonannsen and 
Vow Berxer). The latter lady acted in a very 
sprightly, pretty manner, and sang more true than 
in Fidelio; the voice, however, is thin and hard. 
Agatha’s recitative, prayer and aria: Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer, closed the scene. Johannsen sang it 
with true feeling, and with fine abandon in the spirited 


finale, 
Herr Oertvern, in the character of the Burgo- 


master, sang a comic solo from Lortzing’s Czar and 
Zimmermann, (one of the many operas founded on 
the story of Peter the Great’s apprenticeship in the 
ship yards). The subject of the song was the bur- 
gomaster’s importance, and the music as much like 
Rossini’s Figaro, (Largo al factotum), as a burgo- 
master could be supposed to sing. It was quite 
amusing. Lortzing’s music is more Italian than 
German. 

For part third was announced the second Act of 
Fidelio, with the Leonora overture, No. 3. But 
instead of No. 3, we again had the No. 4, in E, and 
the Act this time was curtailed of the beginning as 
well as of the end. The extract commenced with 
the grave-digging music. 

The best performance of the evening was a spark- 
ling comic duet from Auber’s “Mason and Lock- 
smith,” sung by Mmes. Johannsen and Von Berkel. 
It is clear that this company are better suited to such 
light opera, thun to Fidelio. 

On Saturday afternoon the same programme was 
represented, with the omission of the Fidelio ex- 
tract ; and so ended this first and most imperfect 
experience of German Opera in Boston. 

- — > 

Concerts. ies the third week the field has been 
almost wholly Tnacpere’s. Last Saturday even- 
ing the Music Hall was filled, even upon the stage, 
with audience to his “last.” The bill contained the 
names of Mmes. D'Anari, Jonannsen, Von 
Berker, the principals of the German Opera 
troupe, Mrs. Barrow, (who recited Gray's Elegy), 
Herr Scnreiper, the trumpeter, and Cart Bere- 
MANN with an orchestra. The programme was one 
of the lengthy sort, embracing various kinds. The 
orchestra gave the overture to “ Egmont,” and that 
to the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai—not 
a bad overture, but about as suggestive of the 
“ Merry Wives” as it was of “ Waverley,” for the 
overture to which by Berlioz we found it substituted 
at the very last moment; also a march from Tunn- 
hduser. Tuatbere played with orchestra, and with 
masterly power and beauty, the first movement of 
Becthoven's E flat Concerto; also his “ Home” and 
Concert Waltzes, his Norma fantasia, and the Volkslied 
and Friihlingslied of Mendelssohn. The Quartet 
from Fidelio: Mir ist’s so wunderbar, was sung almost 
as badly as in the opera; and the Trio from Don 
Juan, we are told, fared not much better. Mme. 
JONANNSEN sang again the scena from Freyschiitz, 
and Mme. D'Anert an air from the “Barber of 
Seville” and AA! mon jils. 

A theme of much talk, wonder and amusement at 
this “ last” concert, was a Card of the Management, 
scattered over the seats, announcing, with grave rea- 
sons and gracious revelations of the mysteries of 
management, a series of three “ Half Dollar Con- 


certs.” Two of these took place on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings, of this week, before large audi- 
ences, with D’Angri, Johannsen and Schreiber as 
assistants, and the usual selection of pieces. The 
third will be to-night. But the last of the last, and 
Thalberg’s “ positively last” appearance in Boston, 
is proclaimed for next Tuesday afternoon. 





The interest in the Afternoon Concerts of the 
OrcuestraL Unton deepens, if the audience does 
not increase, as they approach their close. Last 
Wednesday’s was the thirteenth and last but one. 
The performances were excellent, and the programme 
a particularly good one, as follows : 

L—Bymploony. (1 Gbt)......ccccscvccevccecccccccceses Mozart 
DAS SOE 5 5.06 ccnssscctsareccceinosoes Auber 


With solos for Clarinet by T. Schultz. 
“ Midsummer Night's Dream,”. ... Mendelssohn 






8—Overture: 


Cn Wallnt WO ease ca caveds ect cvceccessns Lanner 
5—Andante from Symphony No. 2, ........eseeees Beethoven 
6—Concoriia Quatirille. ........... cc cece eseeceeeees Zerrahn 


7—Finale from “ Lohengrin,” 

Next Wednesday will be the /ast—and then we 
shall begin, when it is too late, to miss our orchestral 
privileges. May we not suggest, for one item of the 
programme, that Leonora overture, the No. 3, which 
was promised us and not given in the German opera, 
and which has not been heard in any concert here 
this winter. It was always a favorite, and the recent 
performance of Fidelio will clothe it with fresh in- 
terest, and make its motives more intelligible. 

— > — 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Mr. Eprror:—There is a remark in the criticism 
of last Saturday’s ‘* Journal of Music,” on the per- 
formance of Fidelio, which I cannot let pass without 
afew words. It is as follows: ‘We have had to 
grope our way through most imperfect, miserable first 
representations, and almost perversions, to at last a 
clear presentment of the thing. So we came to the 
great symphonies now so generally loved.’ Here is 
a trifling difference to be noticed. viz.: the “first 
representations” of the great symphonies, as given by 
our old Boston Academy, with somewhat limited 
means and far from perfection, were equally far from 
being miserable representations; they were liked— 
enjoyed—and created a taste and desire for repeti- 
tions. I think it will generally be found that jirs¢ 
representations of classical compositions, imperfectly 
and miserably given, are not likely to produce that 
effect—as was the case last week with Fidelio. 

Yours truly, Wa. KEyYzER. 
Boston, April 6, 1857. 


Musical Chit- -Ghat. 


The ee fixed fede great Musical Festival aes 
aré’ Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 21st, 22d 
and 23d of May, immediately preceding “ Anniver- 
sary week.” There will be an oratorio each morn- 
ing, a concert with Beethoven’s * Choral Symphony” 
on Saturday evening, and possibly some oratorio or 
sacred concert also on Sunday evening....THAL- 
BERG gives us the fourteenth concert, (to say nothing 
of Matinées), of this his second visit, this evening, 
and his very last on Tuesday afternoon. | After that 
he will re-visit Hartford, Albany, &., and in the 
latter part of the month he will join Srrakoscn 
and Company, under whose agency he will make a 
two months’ concert tour of the West. Mme. 
D’Anerti in the meantime will go South....Mr. 
ULLMAN, we understand, expects to import Hector 
Bervioz and a grand orchestra, for concerts in the 
New York Academy during the coming year. 
Among his thousand and one great plans, too, it is 
said, he contemplates a series of twelve cratorios in 
that same Academy. Query: Can these he possibly 
the twelve unwritten oratorios which one of our 
American composers wanted to contract with a Bos- 
ton music publisher to bring out at the rate of one a 


month ? .The Maretzex-GazzaniGa troupe, 
fresh from their Philadelphia triumphs, open in New 
York next Monday, with Za Traviata. 








Something new in the way of concerts is announ- 
ced at the Tremont Temple for next Wednesday 
evening. Mr. H. S. Currer, organist at the Church 
of the Advent, and a zealous advocate of English 
Cathetral music, as sung autiphonally, by answering 
choirs of boys, is to give us some specimens of that 
style of music. He will be aided by historical and 
critical explanations by Mr. A. W. THayYenr, our well 
known “Diarist” and correspondent. The pro- 
gramme will be found below ...Master Ernst 
Perano,a youth of eleven years old, of German 
parentage, but reared in New England, is well known 
among our Boston musicians as_ possessing decided 
talent for music. He already plays upon the piano 
and the organ, and knows by heart difficult fugues, 
by Bach, &c. He also plays the violin. He is full 
of native intelligence. All he needs is thorough ed- 
ucation in a musical sphere, where humbug has not 
entered, and we are happy to hear that an effert will 
be made by subscription among our liberal friends of 
music, to send him to the Conservatoire at Leipzig. 
It is really due to such decided indications of the 
true gift....We have received a most capital photo- 
graphie likeness of THaLBerG from Messrs. Ma- 
sury, Silsbee & Case. 

The following, from a foreign paper, will interest 
those who are curious to know about Becthoven’s 
only opera : 

As I have already taken up the pen for Fidelio, 
another not so well known notice of the other forms 
in which the same subject was treated may he here 
appropriate. In the vear 1798. there was produced 
in Paris Leonore; on. Amour Conjugal, onéra en trois 
actes, paroles de J. N. Bonilly, musique de Gaveaux. It 
was snecessful, and. some vears afterwards, the text 
was translated for Beethoven into German bv the 
then secretary of the Theatre Royal, Joseph Sonn- 
leithner, and into Ttalian for Fernando Pacer, bv some 
one unknown. Paer'’s opera, Leonora, ossia ’ Amore 
Conjngale, was produced at Dresden in the vear 1805, 
(simultaneously, therefore, with Beethoven's Leonore ) 
and subsequently, translated into Gérman, produced 
on the 8th of February. 1809, at the Kirnthnerzhor 
Theatre in Vienna. Paer’s music avas not unsucces- 
ful (after Beethoven’s) even in Vienna, for it was 
given some few times in 1810. From that period, 
however. Lronore disappeared entirely from the stage, 
while, it is to be hoped, Fidelio will long maintain its 
nian 


Musical J 


Lonpon.—The concerts of Miss ARABELLA Gop- 
DARD, the pianist, and her performance of some of 
Beethoven's latest Sonatas, (op. 109, 110, and 111,) 
are the theme of general and unqualified laudation 
with the London press. Some papers speak as if the 
difficulties of these sonatas had proved insurmount- 
able, and as if their beauties had been a sealed book; 
but we believe they are pretty well known among the 
best pianists in Germany, where the Beethoven of the 
latter or third period is no stranger....The great 
Handel Festival stands postponed to the 15th, 17th 
and 19th of June....Mr. CHartres HALit has gone 
to Paris to engage an orchestra for a series of concerts 
to take place during the great Art exhibition at 
Manchester. 


aie 


—s 


The Musical World is very severe upon the Philhar- 
monic Society, which, at a recent election of new 
enembers, black-balled such musicians as Mr. Henry 
Smart and Charles Hallé in favor of candidates of 
little note. The World ceases ‘to attach any artistic 
importance to that Society and its doings.”....Mr. 
Charles Salaman has been delivering three lectures at 
the Marylebone Institution on ‘Music and the 
Dance,” with illustrations of the dance music of 
various times and nations....Ella’s “‘ Musical Union” 
concerts, for some time suspended, are resumed. The 
first programme was as follows: 


Quartet, B flat. No. 78 (Pleyel Ed.). . sad ... Haydn 
Trio in D, Op. 70, Piano, &e............ PRR EEA Ae" "Beethoven 
Part Song—* Depar SONU sc ccccceesesvccences ee nema So 
ne epee ee tne de MET ET Te vebesceoece mand 
Klegy—“ Peaceful Reposing po. TLE -Gra 

Gigue, 6-8, in G ; Fantasia Melodique, MS. ... Mozart & Derffel 
Madrigal—* Hard by a fountain”. ,.........+.+++5- Waelrent 
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The quartets were played by Messrs. Sainton, Bla- 
grove, Goffrie and Piatti. The Herr Derffel, whose 
name is so oddly coupled with Mozart’s, was com- 
mended on Mr. Ella’s programme as a wonderful 
pianist. ‘ With the exception of Liszt,” he says, 
‘*few pianists mere graphically transcribe on the 
piano-forte the elaborate score of great orchestral 
works,” —whereat the Musical World is funny. 





Tue ITALIAN OreRA.—We take from The London 
Daily News the following account of the performances 
to be given at the Queen’s Theatre during the 
approaching season: 

“The following are the company engaged: Madame 
Alboni; Mlle. Maria Spezia, of La Scala, Milan &c. 
(her first appearance); Mile. Angiola Ortolani of La 
Scala, &c. (her first appearance); Mlle. Baillou, Mme. 
Franchi, Mlle. Berti, Mlle. Poma; Mlle. Treneta 
Ramos, from Turin (her first appearance) ; and Mlle. 
Piccolomini. The tenors and basses are: Signor 
Antonio Giuglini, of La Scala, &c. (his first appear- 
ance); Signor Jacopi, Signor Mercuriali, Signor Luigi 
Bottardi (his first appearance), Signor Belletti, Signor 
Beneventano, Signor Napoleone Rossi Signor Gio- 
vanni Corsi (his first appearance), Signor Baillou, 
Signor de Soros, Signor Gariboldi, and Signor Filippo 
Vialetti (his first appearance). 

“This list, beside the principal favorites of last year, 
contains several new names of great Continental 
fame, particularly Mlle. Spezia, Mlle. Ortolani, Signor 
Giuglini, the most celebrated tenor in Italy, and 
Signor Vialetti, a basso profondo of renown. For the 
ballet we are to have our old favorites, Marie Taglioni, 
Rosati, Paul Taglioni, &c., beside a number of others 
whose names are as yet unknown in England. 

“The theatre is to open on Tuesday, the 14th of 
April, with La Favorita in which the new stars Mlle. 
Spezia, Signor Vialetti, and Signor Giuglini, will 
appear, and with the ballet La Esmeralda (for the 
first time these ten years), in which the heroine will 
be represented by Mlle. Pocchini, described as a 
danseuse of the highest order. Soon after the opening 
of the theatre, Mlle. Ortolani will appear, with 
Giuglini, in the Puritani. Mlle. Piccolomini will 
arrive early in April, and will appear in a number of 
new characters beside those which she eigen last 
season. Mme. Alboni is to arrive before the Ist of 
May, and will make her first appearance this season 
as Azucena (the gipsy), in the Trovatore. Don 
Giovanni is promised, with a cast of unprecedented 
strength, inch 
in the characters of Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, and 
Zerlina. Nothing is said about the production of any 
new opera; but two new ballets are announced, the 
one for Marie Taglioni, the other for Rosati. The 
subscription for the season will consist of thirty 
nights.” 








Paris.—The immediate hopes of the Grand-Opera 
are founded on the few ballet of MM. Scribe and 
Auber, to be called Marco Spada, doubtless taken 
from the opera of the same name, by the same authors, 

roduced last year at the Opera-Comique. Mesdames 
Rosati and Ferraris will both sustain principal parts. 
Some expectations are also entertained of a new two- 
act opera, Francois Villon, by M. Membreé. The 
indisposition of Madame Steffanone has led to the 
postponement of J Puritani, at the Italiens, which 
theatre is announced to be closed on the 3lst instant. 
The success of Oberon at the Theatre-Lyrique increas- 
es nightly. The Bouffes-Parisiens has produced a 
new operetta in one act, entitled Apres l’Orage, the 
words by M. Boisseaux, music by M. Galibert, which 
promises to have arun. On Monday week Mozart’s 
Requiem was executed by the Société des Jeunes 
Artistes du Conservatoire in-the Church of the Made- 
leine, under the direction of M. Pasdeloup. M. Cal- 
zado intends having a new repertoire for the Theatre- 
Italien next year. His son has gone to Italy for the 
purpose of negociating with Mereadante. M. Calzado 
wishes to produce in the Salle-Ventadour, several of 
the works of this celebrated composer, who is admired 
everywhere but in Paris. It is, however, desirable, 
indeed important, that the illustrious composer should 
superintend their production himself. Mercadante, 
(says M. de Rovray, in his last fenilleton in the Mon- 
weur), is the intimate friend of Rossini, and perhaps 
this fact may triumph over his natural id eness; for 
nothing in the world has yet induced him to leave 
Naples, where he is perfectly contented, greatly 
esteemed, and enjoys the same position as Auber in 
Paris. At this moment Mercadante has a new opera 
in rehearsal at the San Carlo. If the work succeeds 
as every one expects, M. Calzado will produce it in 
Paris. M. Calzado’s troupe will be strengthened by 
the addition of new talent, worthy of being placed at 
the side of Mario, Alboni, Graziani, and other distin- 
guished artists. Everybody is speaking about Giulini, 
one of the best tenors in Italy. 

At the Opera Comique the reprise of M. Halévy’s 
L’Eclair proved a great success. The principal 
characters were sustained by Madame Duprex-Van- 
denheuvel, Mlle. Boulart, MM. Barbot and Jordan. 

Mademoiselle Piccolomini took her benefit on Mon- 
day the 26th ult, at the Italians, when La Traviata 
was given with a concert. The Salle Ventadour was 
crowded to excess, and the lady recalled several times 
in the course of the performance. M. Calzado has 








iding Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini, ° 





re-engaged Mademoiselle Piccolomini for three sup- 
plementary representations of La Traviata. When 
these are given, Verdi’s opera will have been performed 
sixteen times at the Italiens. Signor Mario and 
Graziani have appeared on each occasion in the 
Traviata with Mademoiselle Piccolomini. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Fitzgerald gives us the following 
report of opera at the new Academy of Music during 
the last week of March: 


Wednesday, March 25th.........+..La Traviata. 
Friday, “ 27th....Barbiere di Seviglia. 
Saturday, s¢ 28th........Lucrezia Borgia. 
Monday, “© 39th...Linda di Chamounix. 
Wednesday, April Ist......Barbiere di Seviglia. 


Friday night witnessed the début of Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps, from Boston, in the sparkling 76’e of Rosina. 
This lady has been successful latterly in Havana, and 
comes to us heralded with no mean reputation as an 
American Prima Donna. Miss Phillipps is good 
looking, has a voluntuous form, and with more anima- 
tion might show off to better advantage. Neverthe- 
less, she has a fine voice, and is to all appearances an 
excellent musician. As Rosina, she lacked the 
vivacitv but not the musical education of that young 
lady. She has studied in a good school, and we think 
she deserves great credit as an artiste of the Divine 
Art. The Music Lesson, in Act 2nd. was remarkable 
in point of execution; there Miss Phillipps displayed 
the resonrees of her voice to great advantage. And 
so in the Finale, where she introduced Non niu mesta, 
from Cenerentola, very effectively. Next in import- 
ance comes Figaro, the merry barber, with a not very 
fitting representative in Assoni. Amodio seemed to 
us the most successful in his rd/e of Friar Basil, which 
he rendered with exceeding gusto. Brignoli, poor 
Signor, was incorrigible. Count Almaviva was miss- 
ing from the scene; we only saw and heard Brignoli, 
with his sweet, tender, bewitching, ravishing voice. 
The orchestra wanted nicety, of execution, it was all 
too noisy and unpractised, notwithstanding the 
reneated attemnts of the handsome and indomitable 
Max to control it. 

On Saturday night was repeated ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
with Miss Phillipps in the ré/e of Orsini. She gave 
much satisfaction in this character, and on the whole 
was hetter liked than on the first night. 

‘Linda di Chamounix’ was repeated on Monday 
night to a fine house. with even greater ec/aé than the 
first night. Miss Adelaide Phillipps pleased very 
much in the ré/e of Pierotto. Signor Arnoldi, unfor- 
tunately, did not and could not please. 


Mme. Gazzaniga’s benefit took place on Friday of 
last week in Verdi’s Lutsa Miller, which has since 
been repeated several times. The réle of Luisa Mil- 
ler, it is said, was written for her. 





Advertisements. 


THALBERG’S 
LAST FIFTY CENT CONCERT. 
MUSIC HALL, SATURDAY, APRIL 11. 





Admission Fifty Cents — Seats reserved without extra charge. 


Mavame D’ANGRI, 
Mapame JOHANNSEN, 
Mr. SCHREIBER, 
Stanor ABELLA. 

Mr. TITALRERG will play Norma, the Prayer of Moses, 
The Huguenots, Semiramis, and two Songs by Mendelssohn. 
The programme contains twelve pieces. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at Russell & Richardson’s, 291 
Washington street, and at the door. Seats reserved without 
extra charge. 

Doors open at 7% ; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14....MUSIC HALL. 
ONLY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 
Positively Last Appearance in Boston. 


S. THALBERG, Mue. D’ANGRI. 
Mme. JOHANNSEN, Mr. SCHREIBER. 
Doors open at 214 —Concert to commence at 8 o’elock, 
The sale of seats commences April 13. 








On MONDAY, Thalberg’s only Fifty Cent Concert in Salem. 


MRS. J. M. 1 





MOZART, 
(Formerly Miss Sopnta Bornamty,) 

Will give her first and only 
GRAND CONCERT 
In Boston prior to hr departure for Europe, 

AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
Saturday Evening, April 18, 1857, 

/ ssisted by 
Miss TWICHELL, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. MOZART, 
Mr. L. H. SOUTHARD, Mr. W. R. BABCOCK, 
THE GERMAN TRIO, 

And the MENDELSSOHN CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(Tickets 50 cents.. ...To commence at 7X o’clock. 


» the English Cathedral system, and is the only choir of the kind 


, B—CHOPUB,. 2. oe ereccccrcccsccccccccesces eesccee “ Messiah.” 








A CONCERT 


—Or— 
English Cathedral and Oratorio Music, 
By a powerful ANTIPHONAL CHOIR, (the “ Boston Choris- 
ters’ School,’’) will take place at the 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On Wednesday Evening, April 15, at 7 o’clk. 
The music of the first part of the Concert will be introduced 
by brief historic and explanatory notices read by ALEX. W. 
TuHarer, Esq. 
: ARRANGEMENT OF THE ANTIPHONAL CuHorr. 
Decani—Six boys (Trebles). | Cantoris—Six boys (Trebles). 
Two Contra Tenors. Two Contra Tenors. 
Two Tenors. Two Tenors. 
Three Basses. Three Basses. 
The above choral force is arranged in exact accordance with 


ever heard in this country. 





Organist...... Searuneviees Mr. H. S. Cutler. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1—Venite,... -Chanted to Gregorian Tone VITT. 
Se iiss ohne cnnncnins ckneuditandscas decwes Tallis, 1556. 





This composition is written in the Dorian key, D minor, 
without the B flat. 


8—Full Anthem (without Organ),............0008 ...Farrant. 
“ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake.” 
4—Full Anthom,...+...ccccscccccccccsccesces S. Webbe, Sen. 
* Ilis glory with perpetual hymns proclaim.” 
BDI TE cccaccnvescccstncccsnns --To an Anglican Chant. 
6—Trio (Three Trebles),........0cceeesseees From “ Elijah.” 


“ Lift up thine eves unto the mountains.” 
To be sung by three Boys, without accompaniment. 
7—The Nicene Creed,. ........-.eeee0e Dr. Benjamin Rogers. 
“T believe in one God.” ; 
8—Te Deum (in F),. dsatregeahenk waa .. Travers. 
9—Verse Anthem,..........08+ Sed cedsocsees se seeeees Boyce, 
“ For the Lord shall comfort Zion.” 
PART Il. 
DBs oo sn hsk Set cevecenes cesmuee ens From the ‘“ Messiah.’ 
“ Every valley shall be exalted.” 
Sung by Mr. C. R. Adams. 





“And the glory of the Lord.” aaa 

BaF csc ccocsccrecsccascckceneseeevescenues ‘ Messiah.’ 
be Come unto him, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.’ 
§ by Master Fred. White. 

4—Bolo, ...-... Seat tuenadel eettatcantareasieer ED 

“If with all your hearts — eno 

ung by Master Loring. 

eh ash op RECT eee From “ Samson.” 
“© first created beam, and thou great word. ‘ Let there 

be light,’ and light was over all.” 


Single tickets, 50 cents, or three for $1, to be had at the 
music stores and at the Temple. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


The above Society respectfully inform the public that the 
LAST CONCERT 
Of the season will be given at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on 


Wednesday Afternoon, April 15, at 3 o'clock | 


CARL ZERRAHN,.....eeeeeeeee eee s+ Conductor. 
For programme, see papers of the day. 
Packages containing Six Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 cts. 
To be had at the music stores of E. H. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 


MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE Summer Term commences April 80th. Pupils may 
receive, as amateurs or teachers, a thorough education in 
every department of Music. Also in the Modern Languages, 
Drawing, Painting, &c., and higher English branches as 
accessaries. Situations secured to pupils who become qualified 
to teach. A few vacancies fur young lad.es in the family of 
the Principal. For circulars, &e., address 
EDWARD B. OLIVER, Pitrsrrecp, Mass. 











NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


BASSINUS ART OF SINGING. An Analytical, 
Physiological and Practical System for the Cultivation of 
the Voice. By Carto Bassint. Edited by R. Storrs Wi- 
Lis) lvol. 4to. Price $4. 

COOKE’'S VOCAL METHOD. New and revised 
edition. Comprising all the latest lessons and exercises of 
theauthor 1 vol 4to. Price $3. 

THE CONCERTINA. A Complete Course of Instruc- 
tion, with a choice Collection of Popular Music, for the Ger- 
man Concertina. 8vo. Price 50 cts. NEARLY READY, 
Instructions and Music fur the English Concertina. 50 ets. 

THE PSALMS OF LIFE. A Compilation of Psalms, 
Ilymns, Anthems, Chants, &e., embodying the Spiritual, 
Progressive and Keformatory Sentiments of the present age. 

® By Joun S Apams. 1 vol. 12mo.cloth. Price 75 cts. 

Nearly Ready: THE MEMORARE. A Collection 
of Catholic Music. 


NEW MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. HIDLEY, No. 544 Broadway, Albany. 


La Conaqufrr, Morceau de Salon, by AvGustz 
JOCK EE. cn caescensevicac dipetneddsdspeticcehes 
MARCHE D’AURORE, pour piano, par A. GocKEL,..5) 
L’OnpiInzE, Morceau 6s “ “ 5) 
SoMETHING SWEET, (comic medley) O. A. AncHER, 39 
Tue Witcues’ Gator, for piano, by M. Lresicu, 35 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 
CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ Porymost decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE . 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 
—__— 
ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES W. VOSE’S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


A SILVER PRIZE MEDAL 
Was awarded for these Pianos at the last Great Exhibition in 
Boston, in competition with the best makers in the country, 
for their fine musical tone and perfect action. Also, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 

For ~ eu Yr and Soyer 7 the exterior. Every instru- 
ment pure’ m th lishment will be warran 

give full and perfect satisfaction. = 

Warerooms 335 Washington St., corner West St., 


BOSTON. 


WILLIAM GOOCH, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 835 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Ss. B. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Booms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. . ae Tae, 
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EDWARD b™ BALCH, 





Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


EASTER-TIDE. 
BOYCE.—IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
A.B. Vocal store, 38 cts; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 
HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited by the Rev. Tuos. Hetmore and the Rev. 
J.M. Neate. 18mo. 18c. Post free, music folio, $1,13. 
HANDEL.—1 KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETII. 


Soprano solo, 18¢. 
Since by man came death. 13c. Vocal parts, 50c. 


—— Behold, I tellyou a mystery. . Recit. B. } 190, ~ 

The trumpet shall sound. ‘Afr, B ‘ 

Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 

—— 0 Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a. tT. 

—— But thanks be to God. Chorus. 

Ther. shall the eyex.— Tle shall feed his flock. 

Ilis yoke iseasy Chorus, 19¢. 

Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. Ie was despised: 
Air, a. Vocal score, 25c. Vocal parts, 16c. 

HERMAN.—JESUS CIRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn,) 38e. 

Lift up jour heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CIIRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
Vocal parts, 13¢. 

KENT.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folie, 19¢. Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3c. 

—— The Lord is my Shepherd Verse for treble or tenor 
and bass, with chorus, 50c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

MONK, W. H.—TIE EASTER HYMN, *‘ Jesus Christ is 
risen to-day.”” Cheadle Prize Composition. 

NORRIS, THOS.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44e 

NOVELLO.—TIIE EASTERN IIYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 
26c. Class copy, 3c. 

——— The Lord is my strength, 19¢. Vocal parts, 13c. Class 
copy, in score, 3c. 

PALESTRINA.—BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. R.A. 
T.7.B. Sle. 

SEWELL.—EASTER ILYMN. 25c. 

STROUD.—HEAR MY PRAYER. 
score, 44c. Voval parts, 25c. 

WEBBER.—CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD, 
Vocal score, 19c, 











25e. 
Air, 13¢. 














13¢. 


Four voices. Vocal 





Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CARCZS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


*,* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CAROLS FOR CaRistTMAs-TIDE, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 


CAROLS 
FOR 
BASTER-TIDE, 
Set to ancient Melodies by the Rev. Tuomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the orginal, by the Rev. 
J. M, Neate, M. A 
Witn MELopIEs. 


Ne chaps SECRET Ee eee 13 
Ditto, in packets of £0...........e000- 5 
Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts........ 25 


With Voice-Parts AND PrIano-FortTE Accomp’t. 
PTT ee ere 1.13 
THE Worps ONLY. 


“2 in packets of 50..........00008 1.25 
These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment of the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio, Ad libitum Voea) Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added,in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered compiete without an 
instrument. 


EALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
Gime meadennte seaas.) 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Rarmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per wanes of 12 lessons, one a week. 


fF other eminent Professors. 





LPS YS 


MUSIC AND JOB “PRINTING OFFICE, 


Important w ‘Conductors, Masters 
and Leaders of Bands, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 
OF LONDON, 


EG to announce that they will forward, postage-free, to any 
part of the Uni ed States a complete Catalogue of the con 
tents of their celebrated 
Musical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, and Brass Band. 

These three works have been in course of publication many 
years, and now comprise the most extensive repertoire of 
STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS, DANCES, &c., 
Arranged by €. Boosé, (Band Master Fusilier Guards,) and 
A number of each Journal is pub- 
lished every month. 

There are now published 120 numbers of the Military Jour- 
nal, (for a reed band,) price 15s. each ; 60 numbers of the 
Brass Band Journal, price 7s each ; and 70 numbers of the 
Orchestral Journal, (for stringed band,) price 5s. each. The 
Orchestral Journal consists of Dance music only. 

An allowance of one third off the marked price is given to 
the profession and trade. All orders must be accompanied 
with a remittance payable to 

BOOSEY & SONS, Music PuBLISHERS, 


24 and 28 Houuss Sr., Lonpon, (ENG.) 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


+ 


-ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Pianu and Singing, 


U. Ss. HOTEL. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 
G. ANDRE & CO,, 
Dépéot of Foreign and American Music, 
3806 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clenwnti's, — 6 and Mozart's works, 





WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUIUDYVDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


cameansitiiyianniasinncensinatniintnnceitsesinieaiaaane 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIU. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores 


EIEw Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 








Cc. B R E us I N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


(G™ Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
vienna 





J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC; 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





"TERMS Or ADVERTISING @. 






First insertion, per line. ............s00+ eested 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line........ +++ 6 ets. 
For one column, ag lines) first insertion. . $12.00 

each subsequent. ...$6 00 


Do 
Special notices (teeded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


CAAA AAALLAOSARA Qa { 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


























